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In the Himalayas. 
(Continued from page 29.) 

Her next stopping point was at Allahabad, at 
the junction of the Ganges and Jumna, both 
holy streams in the eyes of the Hindoo. Here 
she found a home “in a real Indian bungalow, 
with high thatched roof, and pillared veranda.” 


“The Indian bungalows of the plains are al- 
ways built only in one story. The rooms are 
large and high, but not so high as the roof. The 
ceiling is merely a sheet of tightly-stretched 
canvas, along which we can see little feet run- 
ning, for the space between the ceiling and the 
thatch is the home of a multitude of lizards, 
grey squirrels, and divers other creatures. These 
Indian lizards are ugly little things, and the 
Mohammedans wage war against them, and call 
them ‘crab cheese’—evil things—and vow they 
bite. This, however, is a mere excuse for killing 
them, from some preposterous belief that the 
lizard hangs its head in mimicry of their atti- 
tudes in worship. 

“This, I think, is one of the few exceptions to 
the kindliness with which all living creatures 
are treated—the Hindoos of course protecting 
all life—from the ever present belief in trans- 
migration, and the consequent conviction that 
every bird or beast may be animated by some 
spirit once human.” 

“Every bed-room has its own bath-room, with 
one corner built off by a little wall a foot high, 
to allow for the process of upsetting baths. 
Along this low wall stand a row of great round 
water-pots of red earthenware, and before day- 
break a bheestie walks in with a skin of water 
just drawn from the well, and fills them all. 
They are literally round, like balls, so, to pre- 
vent their rolling off, there are either hollows in 
the clay wall on 1 which they stand, or else rings 
of straw. To lift them you must hold them by 
the round mouth, and very heavy they are. 
Here a castor-oil lamp i is kept burning all night, 
as darkness is supposed to be alike favorable to 
thieves and creeping things, snakes and centi- 
pedes. It is astonishing how quick your instinct 
teaches you to be on the watch for these. 


“For my own part, I had such a morbid terror 


of finding some creature curled up inside my 


slippers, that I always took the precaution of 


eeping these under my pillow, and as to step- 
ping on the floor barefooted, that would have 
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involved an amount of courage to which I could 
lay no claim—more especially when the rooms 
are carpeted with that Indian grass matting of 
which sharp tiny points are forever suggesting 
the presence of stinging creatures. The matting 
is sometimes made of grass, sometimes of bam- 
boo, or a sort of papyrus which is split when 
green, and makes smooth, shiny flooring, always 
cool and clean. 

“ Among the household pests especially dread- 
ed, none entail more vigilant precautions than 
the destructive white ants, creatures no bigger 
than grains of living rice, whose armies work so 
swiftly and so silently, that, if left undisturbed 
for a day or two, they will completely destroy 
any woodwork to which they take a fancy ; and 
although from their love of working in darkness 
they will not touch the outer surface, but leave 
a most respectable exterior, a touch will soon 
betray the hollow sham, and prove that nothing 
remains beneath so fair a show but crumbling 
dust. So strong is their aversion to light, that, 
as a general rule, it is sufficient safeguard merely 
to raise each box or article of furniture on such 
a stand as shall allow a free current of air be- 
neath it. A couple of bricks or empty wine bot- 
tles laid like rollers are all that is needed ; also, 
to avoid close contact with the wall. Wherever 
these busy workers make their way, they form 
for their own safety, secure tunnels of hard 
mortar, as solid as stone; sometimes so entirely 
filling up the woodwork which they have hol- 
lowed that it becomes a more solid structure 
than before, though of a different material. 
Pictures and mirrors, when fastened to the walls, 
have sometimes been thus dealt with, all but the 
thinnest external crust of their wooden frame- 
work and back being entirely eaten away, while 
the glasses remain strongly cemented to the wall 
itself, 

“ Countless are the annoyances consequent on 
books and papers being thus destroyed—indeed 
goods of all sorts. One tradesman told me he 
had received a large supply of English goods one 
day, and unpacked them in the evening. One 
single night they lay on the ground, and next 
morning were literally reduced to powder. He 
showed me his door, apparently of good strong 
timber, which, however, crumbled at a touch, 
utterly destroyed ; and the worst of it is, that 
once they attack a house there is no limit to their 
devastations, nor any means of knowing which 
rafter or door-post will next give way. We 
happily escaped any serious damage from these 
tiny hidden foes, though sometimes a little ridge 
of hard earthy cement, running along a door or 
wall, would mark where they were beginning to 
tunnel a dark covered ws ay for future operations, 
thus giving timely warning to experienced eyes. 
Another race of ants which sometimes proved 
troublesome, are the little red fellows, which at- 
tack an ill-cured plume or any such pleasant 
article of ant-food, and reduce it to very small 
fragments indeed. 

“But the creatures that gave us the most 
trouble (chiefly in the hills) were the lovely little 
silvery fish-insects, never exceeding an inch in 
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length, in form just like a little fairy fish, with 
several minute legs near the head. They chiefly 
delight in unwashed muslin and paper of all 
sorts, and their ravages were really without end. 
Any book left undisturbed on a shelf, any box 
left unopened for a few days, was sure to be de- 
tected by these beautiful innocent-looking silvery 
creatures, whom it seems so cruel to kill, but 
who, nevertheless, are so terribly destructive. 
One day, on unfolding a new piece of muslin, I 
found it absolutely riddled with holes bitten 
clean out by these sharp invisible teeth, and on 
inspecting the case where it had lain I captured 
fully a hundred of these mischievous little beau- 
ties, of eve ry size, down to a mere pin’s point. 

“Of large creatures, not mischievous, none 
delighted me so much as the little grey squirrels, 
which make their home in every corner of the 
thatch and in every old tile on the roof of the 
gardeners’ sheds. They are the loveliest little 
creatures, darting in and out in the sunshine. 
Sometimes I have seen one dart up to my side 
and carry off a scrap of biscuit or bread, and sit 
nibbling it in delight, till the great saucy crows 
with the grey nec ks came to snatch it from him. 
Their impudence knows no bounds. I have often 
seen them carry off bread from a child’s hands, 
if she chanced to turn her head the other way, 
to the great amazement of the poor wee woman. 
And constantly twenty or thirty would come 
close round the veranda to see whether the large 
Angola cat could spare any of her breakfast. 
The cat, in her turn, would sit watching for the 
entrance of the kitmutgars (table servants), 
whose bare feet were a source of great delight to 
her ; so she would spring out suddenly and make 
a dive at them, to the great discomforture of the 
owners, who, however, have rather a weakness 
for cats, and are invariably kind to them. 

“The said bare feet do at first strike one as 
peculiar, but one soon learns to bless the noise- 
less step which makes these white-robed minister- 
ing spirits seem to float on air. The excellence 
of these men as waiters is astonishing. The 
are so very attentive, so quick and watehfal. 
There is one thing, however, which the Eastern 
mind cannot master, namely, the propriety of 
helping ladies before gentlemen—a homage to 
the sex which they seem determined never to re- 
member. (Of course their own women-folk 
would never presume to touch food till their 
lords have finished eating.) It is necessary for 
every one to have a servant to himself, as they 
have no notion of foraging for any but their own 
master, so that if you intend dining out you must 
merely mention the fact, and on reaching your 
friend’s house you will find your servant there 
ready to attend to you.” 

“ The principal gateway at Allahabad is thick- 
ly studded with horse-shoes of every size and 
make. There are hundreds of them nailed all 
over the great gates, doubtless the offerings of 
many a wayfarer who has long since finished his 
earthly pilgrimage. We could not find out 
what was the exact idea connected with this 
custom—probably much the same notion of luck 
as we attach to finding a horse-shoe (especially 
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one with old nails still in their place!) We 
afterwards noticed that the sacred gates of Som- 
nath, preserved in the fort at Agra, are similarly 
adorned. It reminded us of that curious old 
manorial right still kept up at Oakham in Rut- 
landshire, where every peer of the realm is 
bound, the first time he enters the town, to pre- 
sent a horse-shoe to be nailed on the old portal, 
which is well-nigh covered with these lordly 
tributes. It is said that in case any contumacious 
peer should refuse to pay this tax, the authori- 
ties have a right to stop his carriage and levy 
their blackmail by unshoeing one of the horses. 
To avert so serious an annoyance the tribute- 
shoe is generally ready, some being of enormous 
size, and inscribed with the name of the donor. 
Whether these Eastern horse-shoes were taxes or 
offerings I cannot tell; but it certainly is very 
curious to observe how widespread is the super; 
stitious reverence attached to this particular 
form.” 
(To be continued.) 
(ities 
For “ Tue Frrenp.” 
John Newton. 
(Continued from page 26.) 

The preceding number showed that J. Newton 
experienced (as many others have done) that 
the way of the transgressor is hard. He con- 
tinued on the African coast about 15 months, 
but the latter part of the time in the employ- 
ment of another trader, from whom he received 
much better treatment; and by whom he was 
sent to one of his factories at Kittam, which was 
laced under his charge and that of another of 
fis servants. 


“We lived as we pleased, business flourished, 
and our employer was satisfied. Here I began 
to be wretch enough to think myself happy. 
There is a significant phrase frequently used in 
those parts, that such a white man is grown black. 
It does not intend an alteration of complexion, 
but disposition, I have known several, who, set- 
tling in Africa after the age of thirty or forty, 
have at that time of life been gradually assimi- 
lated to the tempers, customs, and ceremonies of 
the natives, so far as to prefer that country to 
England ; they have even become dupes to all 
the pretended charms, necromancies, amulets, 
and divinations of the blinded negroes, and put 
more trust in such things than the wiser sort 
among the natives. A part of this spirit of in- 
fatuation was growing upon me, (in time, per- 
haps, I might have yielded to the whole); I en- 
tered into closer engagements with the inhabi- 
tants; and should have lived and died a wretch 
amongst them, if the Lord had not watched over 
me for good. Not that I had lost those ideas 
which chiefly engaged my heart to England, but 
despair of seeing them accomplished, made me 
willing to remain where I was. I thought I 
could more easily bear the disappointment in 
this situation than nearer home. But so soon 
as I had fixed my connections and plans with 
these views, the Lord providentially interposed 
to break them in pieces, and save me from ruin 
in spite of myself.” 

In the meantime J. Newton had written to his 
father an account of his condition; and at his 
request a merchant of Liverpool, who was fitting 
out a ship for the African trade, had directed 
his captain to bring him back to England. 
When the vessel arrived ‘at Sierra Leone, the 
captain was informed that he was at a great dis- 
tance in the country, and thought no more 
about him. But the stream on which he was 
living ran for a long distance close to the ocean, 


from which it was separated by a narrow strip 
of sand, so that the factory was within a mile of 
the sea-coast. J: Newton says:— 


“T was at that very juncture going in quest of 
trade, to a place at some distance directly from 
the sea; and should have set out a day or two 
before, but that we waited for a few articles 
from the next ship that offered, to complete the 
assortment of goods I was to take with me. We 
used sometimes to walk on the beach, in expec- 
tation of seeing a vessel pass by; but this was 
very precarious, as at that time the place was 
not at all resorted to by ships for trade. Many 
passed in the night, others kept at a considerable 
distance from the shore. In a word, I do not 
know that any one had stopped while I was there, 
though some had before, upon observing a signal 
made from the shore. In February 1747 (I 
know not the exact day), my fellow-servant, 
walking down to the beach in the forenoon, saw 
a vessel sailing past, and made a smoke in token 
of trade. She was already a little beyond the 
place; and, as the wind was fair, the captain was 
in some demur whether to stop or not. However, 
had my companion been half an hour later, she 
would have been gone beyond recall ; but he soon 
saw her come to an anchor, and went on board 
in a canoe; and this proved the very ship I have 
spoken of. One of the first questions he was 
asked was concerning me; and when the captain 
understood I was so near, he came on shore to 
deliver his message.” 


Although an hour before he had neither 
thought nor desire of making a change, yet the 
remembrance of his loved Mary, and the hopes 
of seeing her again, induced him to accept the 
proposal to accompany the captain. He con- 
tinues his narrative as follows :— 


“The ship I was now on board as a passenger, 
was on a trading voyage for gold, ivory, dyers’ 
wood and bees’ wax. It requires a much longer 
time to collect a cargo of this sort, than of slaves. 
The captain began his trade at Gambia, had been 
already four or five months in Africa, and con- 
tinued there a year, or thereabouts, after I was 
with him; in which time we ranged the whole 
coast as far as Cape Lopez, which lies about a 
degree south of the equinoctial, and more than 
a thousand miles farther from England than the 
place where I embarked. I had no business to 
employ my thoughts, but sometimes amused my- 
self with mathematics: excepting this, my whole 
life, when awake, was a course of impiety and 
profaneness; so that I was often seriously re- 
proved by the captain, who was himself a 
very passionate man, and not at all circumspect 
in his expressions. From the relation 1 at 
times made him of my past adventures, and 
what he saw of my conduct, and especially 
towards the close of the voyage, when he met 
with many disasters, he would often tell me, 
that, to his great grief, he had a Jonah on board; 
that a curse attended me wherever I went; and 
that all the troubles he met with in the voyage 
were owing to his having taken me into the 
vessel. I shall omit any further particulars, 
and, after mentioning an instance or two of the 
Lord’s mercy to me while I was thus defying his 
power and patience, I shall proceed to something 
more worthy your perusal, 

“ Although I lived long in the excess of almost 
every other extravagance, I never was fond of 
drinking; and my father has often been heard 
to say, that while I avoided drunkenness he 
should still entertain hopes of my recovery. But 
sometimes I would promote a drinking-bout for 


a frolic sake, as I termed it; for though I did not 
love the liquor, I was sold to do iniquity, and 
delighted in mischief. The last abominable frolie 
of this sort I engaged in was in the river Gabon: 
the proposal and expense were my own. Four or 
five of us one evening sat down upon deck, to see 
who could hold out longest in drinking geneva 
and rum alternately : a large sea-shell supplied the 
place of a glass. 1 was very unfit for a challen 
of this sort; for my head was always incapable 
of bearing much strong drink. However, I be 
gan, and proposed the first toast, which I well 
remember was some imprecation against the per- 
son who should start first.—This proved to be 
myself.—My brain was soon fired. I arose, and 
danced about the deck like a madman; and 
while I was thus diverting my companions, my 
hat went overboard. By the light of the moon 
I saw the ship’s boat, and eagerly threw myself 
over the side to get into her, that I might re- 
cover my hat. My sight in that circumstance 
deceived me; for the boat was not within my 
reach, as I thought, but perhaps twenty feet 
from the ship’s side. I was, however, half over- 
board, and should in one moment more have 
plunged myself into the water, when somebody 
‘atched hold of my clothes behind, and pulled 
me back. This was an amazing escape: for I 
could not swim if I had been sober. The tide 
ran very strong ; my companions were too much 
intoxicated to save me; and the rest of the ship's 
company were asleep. So near was I to appear- 
ance of perishing in that dreadful condition, and 
sinking into eternity under the weight of my 
own curse.” 

“ At length, our business finished, we left Cape 
Lopez, and, after a few days’ stay at the island 
of Annabona, to lay in provisions, we sailed 
homewards, about the beginning of January, 
1748. From Annabona to England, without 
touching at any intermediate port, is a very long 
navigation, perhaps more than seven thousand 
miles, if we include the circuit necessary to be 
made on account of the trade-winds. We sailed 
first westward, till near the coast of Brazil, then 
northwards, to the banks of Newfoundland, with 
the usual variations of wind and weather, and 
without meeting any thing extraordinary. On 
these banks we stopped half a day to fish for 
cod; this was then chiefly for diversion ; we had 
provisions enough, and little expected those fish 
(as it afterwards proved) would be all we should 
have to subsist on. We left the banks March 
Ist, with a hard gale of wind westerly, which 
pushed us fast homewards. I should here ob- 
serve, that with the length of this voyage in 4 
hot climate, the vessel was greatly out of repair, 
and very unfit to support stormy weather; the 
sails and cordage were likewise very much wom 
out, and many such circumstances concurred to 
render what followed more dangerous. I think 
it was on the 9th of March, the day before out 
catastrophe, that I felt a thought pass through 
my mind, which I had long been a stranger to. 
Among the few books we had on board, one was 
Stanhope’s Thomas @ Kempis: I carelessly took 
it up, as I had often done before, to pass away 
the time; but I had still read it with the same 
indifference as if it was entirely a romance. 
However, while I was reading this time, an it- 
voluntary suggestion arose in my mind, What if 
these things should be true? I could not bear 
the force of the inference, as it related to myself, 
and therefore shut the book presently. My con- 
science witnessed against me once more; and! 
concluded, that, true or false, I must abide the 
consequences of my own choice. I put an abrupt 
end to these reflections, by joining in with some 
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yain conversation or other that came in the 
way.” 
(To be continued.) 
anntesineanessnaeliiinasninntinaionive 
4 For “Tur Frrenp.” 
The Gaming Spirit. 

Some months ago, a middle-aged man com- 
mitted suicide by jumping into the East River 
from a Brooklyn ferry-boat, leaving as a legacy 
to his wife and children and to the world gener- 
ally, a letter containing the charge—“ Let all 
men take warning and keep away from horse- 
racing and pool-rooms.” About the time that 
this tragic incident happened, the New York 
[egislature passed the (Ives) bill, subsequently 
approved by the Governor, which permits bet- 
ting on horse-races at certain race-tracks, during 
five months of the year. 

During last summer, complaint was made to 
the authorities of this city relative to the crowds 
of boys and young men who were patronizing an 
establishment in the central part of the city 
where pool-selling on horse-races was carried on. 
The Mayor authorized the arrest of the parties, 
twenty-five of the participants being brought 
before a Magistrate. All but three, however, 
were released. Nine months elapsed before ¢ 
trial was secured, when two of the defendants 
were discharged as not being principals; the 
third, against whom the evidence was complete, 
failing to appear, his bail was declared forfeited, 
and a bench warrant was issued for his arrest. 
Meanwhile the gambling house had been kept 
closed; but upon the passage of the reprehen- 
sible permissive betting-bill by the New York 
Legislature, above referred to, the gamblers 
here took fresh courage and opened their doors 
as before. Fresh representations having been 
made to the District Attorney, he has given his 
assurance that a “case stated” will promptly be 
brought before the Court of Quarter Sessions the 
coming term, that it may appear whether or not 
the pool-selling practices, so demoralizing to our 
young men, are inhibited by the laws of this State. 

The apology for the enactment of the New 
York permissive law was, that it was “to im- 
prove the breed of horses.” But it is not the 
mere trials of speed that are demoralizing. Says 
the Independent upon this subject: “ Horse- 
racing is, by common consent, a disreputable 
amusement. It is so, not because to try the speed 
of horses is in itself bad, but because its surround- 
ings are confessedly bad. Those surroundings 
are gambling and drinking. Horse-racing is 
demoralizing to all who engage in it. It belongs 
toa ‘fast set,’ and discredits those who indulge 
init. Precisely the same, as Dr. McCosh points 
out, is coming to be the case with inter-collegiate 
foot-ball and boat-races.” It might be added, 
respecting the inter-collegiate games, that the 
publicity and notoriety given to them in the 
public prints, is an additional evil accompani- 
ment, causing the students to take an interest in 
sporting papers, the “ Sunday papers,” &ec., much 
to their moral loss. 

Unfortunately, the spirit of speculation does 
hot spend itself only on wagers upon the speed 
of horses, but, as we are all aware, is present, 
often rampantly so, at the Stock and Produce 
Exchanges. Referring to the recent coffee and 
wheat “corners,” T. V. Powderly, of the Knights 
of Labor, recently told how millions of dollars 
changed hands while not a pound of the grain 
or berry changed owners ; how coffee not yet ripe 
in the field was sold, resold and gambled in all 
the Exchanges in the great cities; how “coffee 
that sold for 25 cents on one day, went up to 30 
cents in twenty-four hours—not because the 
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article was of a better quality, or any scarcer 
than it was on the day before, not because the 
owners of the coffee demanded a higher price 
for it, but because the stock gamblers had willed 
it, and their will, for the time, was law.” As 
means for preventing the workingman from be- 
coming the sufferer from such unrighteous deal- 
ings, he recommends, first, that not a pound 
nor an ounce more than can be avoided shall be 
purchased by the wage-worker while any food 
product continues to be an object of evident 
speculation; second, that the people “should 
control the telegraph system, so that accurate 
and ready means of transmitting information 
may be within the reach of all,” and not played 
into the hands of brokers and monopolists. 

The debasing character of the speculative 
fever may not be so apparent when plans of sud- 
den aggrandizement are quietly concocted in the 
shop, or the money office, as it is shown to be in 
the midst of the frenzied excitement, and the 
passionate gesticulation of the operators at the 
Stock Board. Yet the thing is very much the 
same in essence, and is similarly subject, I be- 
lieve, to the Divine condemnation. An unflat- 
tering picture of the passion unveiled, is fur- 
nished in the following late account of a “ fever” 
which followed a rise in Comstock shares at the 
San Francisco Stock Board: “ During its ses- 
sions, Pine and California streets are densely 
thronged with eager, struggling humanity, crowd- 
ing forward to catch a glimpse of the latest quo- 
tations, or a word dropped by some noted oper- 
ator. Conspicuous among the throng are ladies 
in silks, washwomen with sleeves rolled up, jos- 
tling among hod-carriers, merchants, mechanics 
and capitalists—all impelled by the single mo- 
tive to acquire sudden riches—their faces flushed 
and eyes gleaming with ‘avarice, transforming 
handsome features into positive repulsiveness.” 

It was recently stated that there are as many 
as two hundred “ bucket shops,” or places where 
small stock operators deal in “ margins,” in the 
city of New York, and that in quite a number 
of the interior towns, similar shops, or agencies 
of city concerns, have been established, where 
the farmers can conveniently part with their 
hard earned savings. 

By those ordinarily known as gamblers, it is 
doubtless felt that too much leniency is shown by 
the criminal courts toward the purely specula- 
tive dealers in stocks, produce, &c. No doubt 
this consideration is at the bottom of the light 


judgments imposed upon, or the light legal pen- 


alties affixed to, overt gambling itself. Until 
last winter, there had not been in New York 
City, for several years, a conviction for gambling 
which carried with it the penalty of imprison- 
ment. Nevertheless, a number of salutary de- 
cisions barring the right of recovery by operators 
or dealers in margins, have been within the past 
year, rendered by our courts. Some of the points 
taken by Justice Trunkey, of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, in nullifying a wagering 
broker’s contract, are interesting and of hopeful 
augury in this connection. 

“Anything,” he says, “ which induces men to 
risk their money or property without any other 
hope of return than to get for nothing any given 
amount from another, is gambling, and demoral- 
izing to the community. All gambling is im- 
moral. A transaction in stocks by way of margin, 
settlement of difference, and payment of gain or 
loss, without intending to deliver stocks, is a 
mere wager. It is a gambling or wagering opera- 
tion which the law does not sanction and will 
not carry into effect. And a broker who ad- 
vances money [as in the case then under adjudi- 
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‘ation] to pay losses incurred in such operations, 
cannot recover the amount advanced, nor even 
his commissions for his services. * * Although 
not prohibited by statute, a wagering or gambling 
transaction in stocks, grain, oil or other com- 
modities, is unlawful in this State. A gambling 
agreement, being in violation of the law, and in 
the nature of a public wrong, has no legal effect. 
In an issue which involves inquiry, whether such 
wrong was agreed to be committed, and was 
committed, it is as fitting to call it a gambling 
transaction as if it were so declared by statute. 
* = Where a man lends money to another for 
the express purpose of enabling him to commit 
a specific unlawful act, and such act be after- 
wards committed by means of the aid so received, 
the lender is a particeps criminis.”* 

To the foregoing I would add the late decision 
of Judge Gordon, (Philadelphia) who, in dis- 
missing the petition of a speculating stock-broker 
for a mandamus, to compel an electric company 
to put back a reporting instrument which they 
had removed, well said: “That wagering on the 
price of stocks is a form of gambling, and that 
contracts of such character are void as against 
public policy, does not admit of doubt or discus- 
sion. * * The writ of mandamus is not a 
matter of right, but its issue is for the sound dis- 
cretion of the Court. Equity will never grant 
relief where the object sought to be attained is 
an immoral one, or of pernicious or immoral 
tendency, or against public policy. Stock gam- 
bling being of this character, it follows that to 
grant the petitioner the relief he asks, would be 
to give judicial aid and protection to an admit- 
tedly pernicious and unlawful business. Courts 
of equity are not established for any such pur- 
pose.” 

There would not, indeed, be so much occasion 
for regret, did it always happen that it was the 
surplus of the venturesome dealer in stocks alone, 
that was exposed to risk, and that was lost by 
such exposure. It sorrowfully happens that it 
is in a great many instances, the money of the 
unsuspecting public, of friends and of relatives, 
that is hazarded along with the dealer’s own 
funds ; while, so wide-spread has the infatuation 
become, that we almost reach the foregone con- 
clusion, pending the explanation of any new 
financial catastrophe, that “it was speculation 
that did it.” 

It was lately stated by the Vice-president of a 
Trust Company, in my hearing, that he had no 
doubt that a great deal of money, to be used in 
operations in “ margins,” was furnished to stock 
operators, upon their offering approved collateral. 
It did not appear to be the companies’ business 
to ask too many questions, and he thought that 
if that line of investment was rejected, some of 
the companies might find it difficult to pay in- 
terest to their depositors. If the latter believed 
this to be generally so, 1 think many of them 
would prefer to receive no interest on deposits, if 
they could by this means cause the rejection of 
securities tainted with gambling. It would pro- 
bably be difficult to point to a Friend pecuni- 
arily interested in trials of speed on race-courses : 
may we keep clear of the wagering, speculative, 
gambling spirit in other directions. 

Jostan W. LEeEps. 
commanmncsossdpiliimaminnniness 

Unconcern about the soul, is a most irrational 
as well as a most guilty state of mind. 


* See Opinion by Trunkey, J., Eleventh Month Ist, 
1886, in Legal Intelligencer of First Month 7th, 1887. 
Similar in substance was an opinion rendered, nearly 
at the same time, by Chancellor Runyon, of the State 
of New Jersey. 
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Derivation of Words. 
J. F. Clarke, in an article on this subject in 
The Independent, says: 


Our word “tawdry” has a curious origin. It 
came from St. Audrey, Abbess of Ely, wife of 
the King of Northumberland. <A fair was held 
in her honor after her death, at which a pe- 
culiar kind of beads were sold, called St. Au- 
drey beads, or, for shortness, tawdry beads. 
These became at last very poor and shabby, 
and the name was given to anything showy, 
but cheap and poor. ’ 

Sometimes a whole history is buried in a single 
word, like a fossil in a rock. Our English verb 
“to rebel” is derived from a Latin term, as all 
know, which means “to make war again”; for 
as the Romans habitually conquered their foes 
in the first war, the second would be a rebellion. 
So we have the long history of Roman conquest 
hidden in this single word ; as the instrument of 
their conquest, in the word army—ezercitus; for 
an army with the Romans meant a body of 
troops who were being continually “ exercised.” 
The word “ palace” carries us back through the 
Counts Palatine in Germany to the Palatine 
Hill in Rome, where Augustus built his palace, 
but which was called Palatine from the Goddess 
of sheep, Pales, and was the first inclosed pas- 
ture in Rome. So in our word “inaugurate” 
there is a reminiscence of the “augurs,” who 
introduced all public meetings. In the word 
“decamp” we are taken to medisval times, 
when the peasantry lived in the fields around 
the baronial castle, and were obliged to “de- 
vamp, that is to leave the fields at the approach 
of an enemy. So when we speak of “a pecuniary 
transaction,” we are taken far away to the days 


when the medium of exchange was the “ pecus” 
or herd of cattle. 


—-——_—_—___+e_____ -__ 


There is a Time to Criticise and a Time to be 
Silent—In the early part of the war a committee 
of Chicago clergymen waited on A. Lincoln to 
urge him to issue the Proclamation of Emanci- 
pation. He gave them audience in the East 
Room. The chairman of the committee made 
known the object of their visit, evidently sup- 
posing that he was giving the President new 
views of the problem with which he was called 
to deal. When he got through Lincoln said: 
“Gentlemen, suppose all you had on earth was 
in a bag, and Blondin had it on his back, and 
was walking a tight-rope over Niagara River. 
Would you shout at him? Would you tell him 
to hurry; to lean to the right, or to the left? 
Or would you be silent till he got over? Gen- 
tlemen, I am carrying the fortunes of this nation 
across the chasm of civil war. Be silent and 
pray till I get over.”—Selected. 


—_____e—_- 


Most of us wish that God would use us for 
some great purpose; but very few of us are so 
wholly given up to God in loving trust, that we 
are in a condition to be used by Him for a great 
purpose—or a little one. God is a great deal 
readier to use willing servants who proffer them- 
selves to Him unreservedly than men are to 
protier themselves unreservedly to God as his 
willing servants. We should all like to be taken 
“just as we are,” for the honorable duties as- 
signed to those who are wholly the Lord’s. But 
the Lord wants us to come, “just as we are,” and 
submit ourselyes wholly to Him, for whatever 
duty He may have for us to do. It is first the 
enlistment and then the detail; not first the 
detail and then the enlistment.—S. S. Times. 


SELECTED. 


HYMN. 
FROM WHITTIER’S “TENT ON THE BEACH.” 


The harp at Nature’s advent strung 
Has never ceased to play; 

The song the stars of morning sung, 
Has never died away. 


And prayer is made, and praise is given, 
By all things near and far: 

The ocean looketh up to Heaven 
And mirrors every star. 


Its waves are kneeling on the strand, 
As kneels the human knee, 

Their white locks bowing to the sand, 
The priesthood of the sea! 


They pour their glittering treasures forth, 
Their gifts of pearl they bring, 

And all the listening hills of earth 
Take up the song they sing. 


The green earth sends her incense up 
From many a mountain shrine; 
From folded leaf and dewy cup 
She pours her sacred wine. 


The mists above the morning rills 
Rise white as wings of prayer,— 

The altar curtains of the hills, 
Are sunset’s purple air. 


The winds with hymns of praise are loud, 
Or low with sobs of pain, 

The thunder-organ of the cloud, 
The dropping tears of rain. 


With drooping head and branches crossed, 
The twilight forest grieves, 

Or speaks with tongues of Pentecost 
From all its sunlit leaves. 


The blue sky is the temple’s arch, 
Its transept earth and air, 

The music of its starry march 
The chorus of a prayer. 


So nature keeps the reverent frame 
With which her years began, 

And all her signs and voices shame 
The prayerless heart of man. 


a 
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ONE MORE IN HEAVEN. 


One less at home! 
The charméd circle broken—a dear face 
Missed day by day from its accustomed place, 
But cleansed and saved and perfected by grace ; 
One more in Heaven! 


One less at home! 

One voice of welcome hushed, and evermore 

One farewell word spoken ; on the shore 

Where parting comes not, one soul landed more— 
One more in Heaven! 


One less at home! 
Chill as the earth-born mist the thought would rise, 
And wrap our footsteps round, and dim our eyes. 
But the bright sunbeam darteth from the skies— 
One more in Heaven! 


One more at home! 
This is not home, where, cramped in earthly mold, 
Our sight of Christ is dim—our love is cold. 
But there, where face to face we shall behold, 

Is home and Heaven! 


One less at home! 

Its pain, its sorrow, and its toil to share; 

One less the pilgrim’s daily cross to bear, 

One more the crown of ransomed souls to wear, 
At home in Heaven! 


One more in Heaven! 
Another thought to brighten cloudy days, 
Another theme for thankfulness and praise, 
Another link on high our souls to raise 

To home and Heaven! 


One more at home! 
That home where separation cannot be, 
That home where none are missed eternally ; 
Lord Jesus, grant us all a place with Thee. 
At home in Heaven! 


S 
GOD'S HUSBANDRY. 


BY ALEXANDER R. THOMPSON, 


O thou sent forth of God the truth to sow, 
Who weariest with watching, waiting lon 
For that which comes not! wilt thou never 
The jocund music of the reaper’s song? 
A moment pause, and hear me patiently ; 
Like Him who spake in parables, I speak to thee, 


now 


I asked a husbandman: Did God set thee 
To make the ground, that lies beneath thy feet? 
When time had branched out from eternity, 
Didst thou in motion set the forces meet 
For such a work, flood, flame, and glacial cold, 
To melt and grind the rock to fertile mold? 


Or did He bid thee make the tiny seed,— 

Its outer coat of mail, its compact store 
Of sustenance against its time of need, 

And deep within, behind its double door, 
The vital germ, that would need none to show 
To it the way to live, to spring, to grow? 


Or did He wait for thee to call the sun 

To take his place in yonder azure heaven, 
And pour life from his depths of life upon 

The eager earth each day, from morn till even? 
Art thou the father of the rain? Dost know 

The loom that weaves the fabric of the snow? 


Or doth the Maker of the earth, the rain, 
The sun, the seed, only depend on thee 
To sow his seed upon his spring-tide plain, 

Which He made rich in its fertility, 
And then to leave it, till, beneath his care, 
It grow and ripen in a harvest fair? 


Toiler for God, know by my parable 
What of thy love his bounteous love doth ask: 
No more, no less, than thou canst do full well, 
And, doing, share with God the pleasant task. 
God’s seed sow in God’s ground, and leave it there; 
Not thine, but his, it is to make it spring and bear, 


—S. S. Times. 


For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.” 


Memories of the Prairies. 


There are few more pleasant memories linger 
with me of the earlier years of my life upon the 
prairies than those of the wild flowers and wild 
plants that so abundantly adorned these great 
verdant seas, and their timber-land shores; but 
it must ever be a cause of regret to me that my 
limited knowledge of botany deprived me then 
of the fullest enjoyment of these beauties of the 
wilderness, and now renders me unable to tell of 
them as well and pleasantly as I otherwise might 
do. 

I remember in the depths of the big woods 
that stretched along the south bank of the Wapsi 
River, a most beautiful variety of the Moccasin- 
flower or Lady’s-slipper, [ Cypripedium] that grew 
in clusters of a dozen stalks or less, rising two or 
three feet high, out of a clump of large green 
leaves, and crowned with magnificent moccasin- 
shaped flowers almost as large as a hen’s egg, 
and richly colored with many shades of purple 
and pink. They were rare beauties of the wild 
woods, and passed away, I believe, as the flocks 
and herds of civilization took possession of their 
shady solitudes. There was a smaller yellow 
Lady’s-slipper [Cypripedium parviflorum] that 
grew in the hazel-thickets that border the prairies, 
in the prairie groves, and here and there in favor- 
able localities everywhere that I have been ac- 
quainted. It grew singly and perhaps a foot in 
height. Then a tiny white one [Cypripedium 
candidum] hid its modest little blossoms, no 
larger than the smallest sparrow’s egg among 
the sheltering grass of cold, wet places upon the 
prairies. 

Associated with this pretty little Lady’s-slipper 
there was a wee fern, delicate and beautiful; 
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pever more than a few inches in height, and 
often trampled under foot without notice amid 
the overshadowing grass. While I have climbed 
the hillsides in the woods amidst ferns whose 
great fronds overlapped my shoulders as I pushed 
my way through them. I have noticed three or 
four varieties “of ferns in the woodlands, though 
but one on the open prairies. 

Among the wildest rocks and crags of the 

woodland the wild Columbine [Aquilegia Cana- 
densis| grew, its beautifully tinted blossoms nod- 
ding from the tips of such long, slender stems, 
and the foliage and the whole plant looking so 
frail and delicate that one does not wonder at 
its retiring to such secluded and inaccessible 

laces, but so beautiful that it is alway a joy to 
look upon it in its rocky solitudes. In one little 
pasture-field in Cedar County there used to grow 
a few bunches of a variety of the wild C ‘olumbine 
that I have never seen elsewhere. It bore the 
same lovely blossoms as its frail sister of the 
rocks, but grew in clusters of stout upright 
stems on open ground, and seemed quite hardy, 
and I think I have never seen a more lovely 
variety in any garden. 

One of the most conspicuous as well as curious 
plants of the wild prairie was the Rosin-weed, or 
Polar-plant or Compass-plant [Si/phium lacinia- 
tum] as it is variously called. It could make 
but little claim of beauty, but where the prairie 
soil was deepest and richest, and where the rank 
grass grew the greenest, a cluster of broad, rough 
and deeply notehed leaves sprang from the earth 
often two feet high and half as wide, each lobe 
mostly ending in a point, and the edges of each 
leaf, ‘always, | I believe, if undisturbed in its 
growth, turned to the poles. Out of the midst 
of these first leaves a bold rough stalk rose to 
the height of four or five feet. The leaves scat- 
tered along this stalk were cut almost to the 
mid-rib, and looked quite ragged, but so true 
were they to their polar inclination that if they 
chanced to start out in any other direction they 
would gradually twist round until, near the sum- 
mit of the leaf at least, the pointed edges would 
be directed to the north and south. When the 
plant is much disturbed by cattle or other in- 
truders this is, of course, less to be noticed. Yel- 
low blossoms of the sunflower type are set on 
short, stiff foot-stalks along the upper part of the 
stem; and they, too, are quite sensitive to light, 
but are too stiffly planted to be turned about 
freely ; so the majority of them face more or less 
fully, the east. I remember crossing a great rich 
valley in Lee County, almost level, and a mile 
wide, where the compass-plant grew in unusual 
abundance and luxuriance, when it was in full 
bloom, many of the crowning blossoms were 
above my head ; and, on looking to the west, I 
beheld a great field of yellow just tinged with 
green, but on turning to the east, green predomi- 

nated, but bore a decided yellow tinge. I have 
heard my father say he has guided his course to 
the east in the darkness of night by getting hold 
of some old stalks of this weed and feeling for 
the direction in which most of the blossom-heads 
were turned. A gum or resin exudes from the 
stalk and leaves, that dries into little white 
beads upon them, and used to be collected and 
chewed by some as diligently, almost, as the 
chewing gum of commerce is in these advanced 
days. 

‘Another plant that became conspicuous at 
some seasons of the year was called the Rolling- 
weed [Amarantus albus.] When fully grown it 
was a rounded mass of stiff interlaced branches 
often two or three feet in diameter; and when 
fully ripened and killed by autumn frosts, the 
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stem separated easily at the surface of the ground, 

and the first prairie wind carried it away across 
the fields, rolling and jumping along at a speed 
proportioned to the strength of the wind. T hey 
would accumulate along fences in such drifts 
that succeeding ones would roll upon and over 
them, jump the fence, and hurry away over the 
fields beyond, then when the wind changed they 
would be loosened and go chasing each other 
back over the meadows. I have known frequent 
instances of their being mistaken for wolves when 
seen at a distance, and also of horses being badly 
frightened by them. When one was by ‘growth 
or ‘by accident irregular in form it would often 
go bounding along in a very life-like manner. 
The tiny seed-vessels were set in immense num- 
bers along every little branch, and thus as the 
parent weed was driven from place to place, the 
seeds were sown broadcast everywhere, but they 
were easily subdued by cultivation, and were 
little in the way of the farmer; and in fact, when 
the great prairies were first broken up, there 
were but few evil weeds to contend with, and 
good husbandmen rallied each other at the sight 
of just a few being seen in their fields. But with 
time and with the blessings of civilization came 
also many noxious plants; and so it has been in 
the moral as well as in the physical world. Many 
comforts and blessings have been introduced, and 
also many noxious principles and practices more 
to be lamented than the tares of the field. 


(To be concluded.) 


An Experience-—* Once I was blessed with a 
beautiful boy. For ten months he had been our 
idol, always so full of life that he was to me a 
constant joy; but one day he drooped, and the 
next I was forced to lay his little head off my 
bosom forever. Almost beside myself with grief, 
I could see no love in this chastening of my 
heavenly Father; and, when in the place of my 
darling was given me another babe, so puny 
that I could only carry it upon a pillow, I 
grieved only the more for the one which had 
been taken 

“ Years passed, and I was left a widow with 
six children. One evening, a month after my 
husband’s death, I sat alone trying to devise 
some plan by which I could earn enough to 
keep my little ones together in our own home. 
Jimmy, my once delicate boy, had grown to be 
a robust youth, and I could les ave him to finish 
learning his trade, with his uncle, to whom he 
had been apprenticed ; but that I could be able 
of myself to maintain the others seemed impos- 
sible, and to put them among strangers, away 
from my care—I could not think of it; and as 
the tears streamed down my cheeks, I covered 
my face with my hands, and rocked myself in 
very agony at the knowledge of. our condition. 

“Unnoticed by me, Jimmy came in, and 
guessing the cause of my tears, quietly put his 
arms about my neck, and with such a kiss as 
only a good boy could give, laid a handful of 
money in my lap. 

“ «There, mother, he said, ‘cheer up. I am 
free two years before my time! Uncle paid me 
a month’s wages to-day, and hereafter I am to 
work as a journey man, and you are to have all 
my earnings!’ And from that time until his 
younger brothers were able to work, he was the 
main support of the family. I understood then 
the goodness of God, who had with such forbear- 
ance borne with my bitter murmurings while He 
was keeping the child, whose feeble infane y had 
given me no pleasure, to become my earthly 


stay.” —Selected. 


For “ Tue Frienp.” 


Farewell Address of George Withy. 


George Withy, of England, at the close of a 
religious visit to the churches in America, when 
about to return to his native country, published 
a Farewell Address to Friends of this country, 
dated 10th of Ninth Month, 1822. The following 
paragraphs are extracted from it. 

After alluding to his extensive journeys on 
this continent, and to the fact that there are 
many members among Friends with whom he 
had not met, he says :— 


“ Notwithstanding these circumstances, I have 
known no bounds to my solicitude and frequent, 
earnest desire, that, however my dear Brethren 
may be outwardly scattered over this vast con- 
tinent, they may be all built on the one and only 
true foundation, and inwardly gathered to the one 
Shepherd, and into the one only true sheepfold ; 
that so, as a people, we may continue to be one in 
discipline, in faith and doctrine; harmoniously 
laboring together, that the pure testimonies of 
truth maintained by our worthy predecessors, 
may be handed down unsullied to posterity; that 
so, ages to come and generations yet unborn, 
may be encouraged to build on the same sure 
foundation, ¢ heist Jesus, the eternal rock of ages ; 
who, by the inward revelation of his power, can 
and will, as we are obedient, and as far as is 
needful for us in the way and work of salvation, 
unfold, from time to time, the mysterious opera- 
tion of his redeeming love and power.” 

“The longer I live the more I am confirmed in 
my belief, that if we are ever favored to under- 
stand the mystery of the redeeming love of God 
in Christ Jesus, we must cease from our own 
works, and be brought into a teachable state, by 
the inward operation of the power of the Lord, 
and there learn the first rudiments of christian 
experience. These appear to me to be very 
simple, and it only wants simplicity on our parts 
to become proficients in this school. If we attend 
to the inwardly revealed power of Him, who came 
to save us from the dominion of sin here, and 
from the guilt and punishment due to sin in an 
hereafter state, we shall have no need to go to 
man for instruction herein.” 

“Those who have been truly awakened to a 
sense of their need of a Saviour, those who have 
been convinced of the necessity of repentance 
from dead works, before they can be brought 
into a capacity to serve the living God, will be 
constrained to walk in deep humility before Him, 
and be enabled frequently to pray, Lord, increase 
my faith, and the things I know not teach thou 
me: Here all high notions of ourselves and of 
our attainments will be brought low, and laid 
down at the feet of Jesus. When the mind is 
brought into this prepared state, the mystery of 
redeeming love will be so clearly understood that 
the carnal enquiry, ‘Is not this the carpenter, 
the son of Mary, the brother of James, and Joses 
and of Juda, and Simon, and are not his sisters 
here with us, will be heard no more; but in 
reverent abasement we shall be led to admire 
the goodness of Him, who ‘so loved the world 
that He gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.’ We shall then feel and know 
‘that God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself, and that beautiful description 
given of Him by the apostle Paul in his epistle to 
the Philippians, will prove an unfailing source 
of consolation when the poor mind may be 
tossed with tempest and not comforted, and is 
under the discouraging prospect, that there are 
many in our day who are endeavoring to invali- 
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date the truths of the gospel, and who are deny- 
ing the divinity of the Son of God. The apostle 
speaking of Him, says—Who, being in the form 
of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God. But made himself of no reputation and 
took upon Him the form of a servant, and was 
made in the likeness of man, and being found in 
fashion as a man, He humbled himself, and be- 
came obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross. Wherefore God also hath highly exalted 
Him, and given Him a name, which is above 
every name, that at the name of Jesus, every 
knee should bow, of things in heaven and things 
in earth, and things under the earth. And that 
every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” Earnest 
indeed is the solicitude of my soul that we, in an 
especial manner as a religious society, may re- 
main unmoved in these ancient doctrines of the 
gospel, and be enabled ‘to hold fast the pro- 
fession of our faith without wavering.’ ” 

“We have been often accused of allegorizing 
away the offering of Christ; that He came only 
to end the Jewish dispensation, and to become 
an example of righteousness; when our worthy 
predecessors maintained, and all who are living 
in the principle of truth in the present day 
maintain, that our blessed Lord offered himself 
up on Calvary’s mount, an holy propitiatory 
sacrifice for our sins and the sins of the whole 
world, and that we have ‘redemption through 
his blood, even the forgiveness of sins:’ and this 
agrees not only with the ancient prophecies con- 
cerning Him, but with the testimonies of the 
apostles in the purest age of the christian church. 
The prophet Isaiah in allusion to the offering of 
Christ, says, ‘He hath borne our griefs, and 
carried our sorrows, yet we did esteem Him 
stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. But He 
was wounded for our transgression, He was 
bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of 
our peace was upon Him, and with his stripes are 
we healed. All we, like sheep, have gone astray, 
we have turned every one to his own way; and 
the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all. 
He was oppressed and He was afflicted, yet He 
opened not his mouth; He is brought as a lamb 
to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her 
shearers is dumb so He opened not his mouth. 
He was taken from prison and from judgment ; 
and who shall declare his generation? for He 
was cut off out of the land of the living; for the 
transgression of my people was He stricken.’ 

“The apostle Paul in his epistle to the Gala- 
tians expresses himself in this feeling language, 
‘Grace be to you and peace from God the 
Father, and from our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
gave Himself for our sins.” The apostle John 
declares, ‘ He is the propitiation for our sins, and 
not for ours only, but also for the sins of the 
whole world.—‘ Who his own self bare our sins 
in his own body on the tree,’ said Peter. I 
might multiply examples of this kind to a length 
that would far exceed the limits I propose. The 
writings of our ancient Friends are replete with 
similar testimonies, indeed there is scarcely one 
to be selected in which it may not be found. 
And I earnestly recommend my dear brethren 
and sisters of every rank and of every age, to be 
more conversant with the writings of our worthy 
predecessors.” 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


The Manna.—Tischendorf in his account of 
his travels in the East speaks of the formation of 
manna, which exudes on the branches of Ta- 
marisk bushes. After mentioning that the manna 
odor pervaded all the groves, he says :— 

“Nevertheless we were everywhere assured 
that the manna itself is gathered exclusively 
from the tamarisks of the Wady Sheikh. I was 
exceedingly glad that I had come into the valley 
at the beginning of the season when the pro- 
duction of the manna occurs; the months of June 
and July are usually taken for that purpose. I 
wandered curiously from bush to bush, in order 
to discover something with my own eyes. How 
happy I was, when very soon, at one of the 
highest and widest spread bushes, I saw hanging 
on many twigs, as it were shining pearls, like 
thickening drops of dew. I broke off the most 
beautiful, for I felt persuaded that I held in my 
hands the manna, caught in the act of formation. 
This thickish mass was sticky, and had, very 
strongly, the same odor which pervaded the 
whole bushy wood. I tasted it; it tasted, so far 
as my comparison reached, most nearly like 
honey. On many other bushes I found little 
excrescences on the twigs which at a distance 
looked like those just described, but near at 
hand I found that they were round thick sub- 
stances such as pass, in other bushes, for the 
result of insect-piercing. The broken-off twigs 
with their manna pearls I preserved in a tin 
box; they have kept very well [Tischendorf was 
writing more than a year afterwards]. After 
some weeks the drops were almost liquefied, and 
in place of their lucid brilliancy had acquired a 
dark brown color. But still, as I write, the twigs 
which I brought home bear the brownish manna 
lumps yet upon them, they feel sticky, and have 
still the full seent which they had in the Wady 
Sheikh.”—S. S. Times. 

The Frogs’ Winter-quarters.—“Some have been 
puzzled to know where all the frogs came from 
last spring, almost before the frost was out of the 
ground. They all seemed well, and able to sing; 
and in no way did they appear to have suffered 
from the cold weather. I am often obliged, 
during the winter months, to secure the assist- 
ance of a frog to make the fact of blood-circula- 
tion plain to my students in zodlogy, and, as I 
do not always have a supply of frogs on hand, I 
have many times gone to their winter homes, 
and taken them out of their comfortable quarters 
for a course in the laboratory. A spring is 
selected which contains as many stones, sticks, 
leaves, and as much mud as possible, and a 
regular attack upon the inhabitants is at once 
commenced. I first dig a ditch to drain off the 
water, and then I remove carefully the sticks 
and stones, watching all the time for signs of 
life under each piece; and afterward I dig down 
into the mud, usually with my hands, to avoid 
hurting the animals which may be buried in it. 
I have never failed to catch several frogs, cray- 
fish, newts, worms, and sometimes minnows and 
smaller animals, fit for winter study. I have 
always been repaid for my trouble by the en- 
thusiasm with which three or four students—who 
volunteered to help me—dig in the mud after 
the specimens, and by the interest they take in 
learning how a frog passes a cold winter in 
northwestern Pennsylvania, at an altitude of 
twelve hundred feet above the sea, when the 
temperature is often twenty degrees below zero, 
and the ground frozen from three to five feet 
deep. Of course, large numbers of these animals 
winter in swamps, though we cannot find them 


there: but we may be always sure of our game 
if we choose a living spring.’”—Swiss Cross, 


Safety Papers.—In the Belgic Patent List are 
the two following receipts for making safety 
paper :— 

A saturated solution of gallic and tannic acids 
is mixed with alum and a small quantity of gum 
arabic. The solution must be of the required 
consistency, at the same time being thin enough 
to penetrate the paper. If such a paper is al- 
tered either by chemicals, or in any other way, 
its appearance is immediately changed, and the 
counterfeiting, if such has occurred can be im- 
mediately detected. It is therefore the best paper 
which can be used for checks, drafts, and all 
documents of value or importance. 

The second receipt differs entirely from the 
first and is very simple. It consists in coating 
the surface of the paper with starch flour; the 
paper is then dried and pressed smooth. This 
preparation has the peculiar quality, that upon 
any attempt either chemically or mechanically 
to alter the same, the writing will grow weaker 
or disappear. 


Dreaming.—J. Milton Akers, of Pine Island, 
Minn., sends to the Christian Advocate the fol- 
lowing curious instance of a case of dreaming :— 

“In the winter of 1859-60 the writer was teach- 
ing school in Bedford County, Pa., and boarding 
with an intelligent and substantial farmer, of 
German extraction, by the name of Anthony 
Felten. The family was a remarkable one for 
ingenuity. Its members could do any thing they 
wanted to do, and do it well. 

“One night, after school, the conversation 
turned upon difficult problems in mathematics. 
I mentioned one that my brother had sent me, 
which I considered quite intricate. The question 
was as follows (I reproduce from memory): ‘Sold 
5,000 Ells Flemish of cloth for $21,250, and 
gained as much per yard as one-eighth of the 
prime cost of an Ell English. What was the 
prime cost per yard, and of the whole piece? 
On repeating the question my host told me 
promptly it could not be done. I repeated it 
several times for him during the evening, till he 
had its conditions well fixed in his mind. I as- 
sured him I had solved it by algebra, of which 
he knew nothing. The next morning, on coming 
from my room, he said, ‘I can tell you all about 
that problem now.’ Upon asking him how he 
had reached the solution, he said, ‘I dreamed it 
out.’ I smiled incredulously, for I had no faith 
in such straight dreaming. I said, ‘Let me see 
your solution,’ and to my astonishment and de 
light he produced an arithmetical solution that 
was a marvel of analytic simplicity. I then 
asked more particularly about his dream. He 
said, ‘An old man, to whom I had at one time 
gone to school, came to me in my dream, and 
seeing I was troubled about something, asked the 
cause. I repeated the question to him, and told 
him that I had told the “ master” that it could 
not be solved. The old man told me, it makes 
no difference what you told the “ master,” it can 
be worked; and then told me how to doit.’ And 
he remembered it so distinctly that he solved the 
question by the instructions received in his 
dream.” 

On this the editor of the Advocate comments 
as follows : 

“This is not an uncommon phenomenon. It 
is the continued operation of a part of the mind 
while other faculties are asleep. The image of 
the old man coming in to teach him was manu- 
factured by the imagination just as all apparent 
causes are fancied in dreams. If, for example, 
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THERE can be no easier way to favor with 
the Lord of life and glory, than that of passive 
submission to all his holy will concerning us, 
even under dispensations most proving and mor- 
tifying to the fleshly mind. 
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of Dead Horse Cave, 100 cases and 30 deaths have been 
reported. 

It is reported from Galena, Illinois, that, within two 
or three days past, the fish in many of the streams of 
that section “have died by the million,” and the few 
that are left are rapidly “following suit.” At Lan- 
caster, Wisconsin, “upwards of fifty wagon loads of 
dead fish are in sight.” One of the theories as to the 
cause is, “that the recent rains have filled the water 
with mud, so that the fish have been unable to breathe, 
and, struggling to the surface for air, have died.” 
Another is that during the dry, hot summer, “the val- 
leys and marshes above were filled with some poison- 
ous growth that, with the recent floods, was carried 
into the streams and poisoned the water.” 

Slight earthquake shocks were felt on the 27th 
ultimo, in several places in South Carolina, and in 
Augusta, Georgia. 

A disease prevailing among horses in South and 
West Jersey, pronounced by veterinary surgeons to be 
spinal meningitis, has made its appearance in Camden. 
It is said that nearly six hundred horses have died 
since the appearance of the disease, about two weeks 
ago. 

Professor Brooks, of the Red House Observatory, at 
Phelps, New York, has recently discovered a comet. 
It is now in the constellation Cancer, one degree east 
of the star Iota, is moving less than one degree daily 
towards the sun, and is growing brighter. 

The deaths in Philadelphia last week numbered 418, 
which was 5 more than during the previous week, and 
55 more than during the corresponding period last 
year. Of the foregoing, 220 were males and 198 
females: 136 were under one year of age: 52 died of 
marasmus ; 48 of consumption ; 35 of cholera infantum ; 
24 of diseases of the heart; 23 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels; 20 of typhoid fever ; 20 of inani- 
tion ; 19 of debility ; 16 of convulsions, and 12 of con- 
gestion of the brain. 

Markets, &e.—U. S. 43’s, reg., 108; coupon, 109; 
4’s, 126; currency 6’s, 121 a 131. , 

Cotton was quiet but firm, at 10 5-16 cts. for middling 
uplands. 

Refined sugar was active and stronger. Wholesale 
prices were 64 a 6 3-16c. for powdered, 6}c. for granu- 
lated, 6c. for crystal A, and 5 13-16c. for confectioners’ 


Feed was strong under scarcity and a fair inquiry. 
Sales of 1 car prime winter bran, at $17; and 2 cars 
choice do. do., at $17.50 per ton. Quotations: Bran, 
winter, $17 a $17.50: bran, spring, $15.50 a $16. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour met with a moderate de- 
mand from jobbers at former rates. Sales of 125 bar- 
rels Pennsylvania family at $3.60; 125 barrels Penn- 
sylvania roller, straight, at $4.15; 375 barrels Ohio 
straight, ai $4.25; 500 barrels winter patent, at $4.37) 
a $4.50; 125.barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4.10, and 750 
barrels Minnesota patent, at $4.60 a $4.75. Rye flour 
was in light supply and firm, at $2.75 a $2.90 per bar- 
rel, as to quality. 

Wheat.—No. 2 red closed at 79 a 79} cts. 

Corn.—No. 2 mixed closed at 503 a 52 cts. 

Oats.—No. 2 white closed at 33} a 34} ets. 

Forrign.—The City of Montreal’s missing boat has 
been picked up, and the seven passengers and six 
members of the crew who were in it are safe and well. 
The rescue was made by a German vessel named the 
Mathilde, which arrived at Falmouth with the thirteen 
survivors on board. The boat was rescued on the 15th 
ultimo. 

On the 25th of Eighth Month, W. E. Gladstone 
moved a resolution: “that a humble address be pre- 
sented to the Queen, representing that the Viceroy of 
Ireland has proclaimed the National League a danger- 
ous association ; that no information has been furnished 
to Parliament to justify the proclamation by virtue of 
which Her Majesty’s subjects are to be rendered liable 
to be punished as criminals, without a judicial inquiry 
into the nature of their acts, and that this House, in 
the absence of such information, prays that said proc- 
lamation shall not continue in force as to the association 
named and described therein.” 

The motion was ably advocated by Gladstone and Sir 
George A. Trevelyan. On the 26th it was defeated by 
a vote of 194 to 272. Nine Liberal-Unionists, including 
Joseph Chamberlain, supported it, and seventeen other 
members of the party were absent and unpaired. 

Advices from the New Hebrides say that the tres- 
passes of the French Company upon the Presbyterian 
Missions has caused a fresh outburst of feeling. The 
Victorian Government has requested its agent in Lon- 
don to urge the Home Government to maintain Aus- 
tralian interests, 

Excitement has been caused lately in one or two 


communes in Hanover, and three or four in the Rhenish 
provinces, over the discovery of the Colorado bug; 
also over the appearance of phylloxera in a vineyard 
at Bicerich, said to have been introduced in a lot of 
vines, expressly imported by the owner in order to 
guard against the scourge. 

The cholera continues to find fresh victims in Sicily. 

Russia’s reply to the last circular of the Porte, sug- 
gested that an Ottoman commission and a Russian 
general should go to Sofia, to secure conjointly and in 
a legal manner the election of a new Sobranje, which 
should elect a new Prince. This proposal, being sub- 
mitted to the Powers, was sanctioned by France and 
Germany, but disapproved of by the other Powers, who 
advised the Porte to adopt a policy of moderation and 
to await events. 

The Porte has telegraphed to Prince Ferdinand that 
it disapproves of his entry into Bulgaria without the 
sanction of the Porte and the Powers. 

On the morning of the 28th ult.,a sharp earthquake, 
lasting about 30 seconds, was felt in the city of Mexico 
about 7 o’clock in the morning. In some of the streets 
the people ran out of their houses. The shock was 
felt most in the outlying portions of the city. Connery, 
Secretary of the United States Legation, noted the 
shock at 6.45 o’clock, and at the same time it was 
sharply felt at Castle Chapultepec, where President 
Diaz resides. The earthquake was felt in the interior, 
at various points, and at the capital of the State of Gu- 
errero two arches of the arcade in the main square 
were thrown down. 

A telegram from Ottawa says the American fishing 
boats owned in Eastport, Maine, recently seized near 
St. Andrews, New Brunswick, which were loaded with 
fish and which were allowed to go on condition that 
after the fish were taken care of the boats should return 
and be given up, have been released on paying a fine 
of $20 each. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Edward R. Maule, N. J., $2, vol 61; 
from Hannan R. Maule, Philada., $2, vol. 61; from 
John W. Buzby, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from Elnathan 
Roberts, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from Zebedee Haines, Pa., 
$2, vol. 61; from Ellis Haines, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from 
Mordecai Johnson, Brooklyn, $2, vol. 61; from Eliza- 
beth T. Engle, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from David D. 
McGrew, Agent, Io., $8, being $2 each for himself, Ole 
Tostenson, and Sigbjorn T. Rosdale, vol. 61, and $2 for 
Sidwell Heald, to No. 13, vol. 62; from Mahlon Tom- 
linson, Io., $8, being $2 each for himself, Homer Child, 
Peter Hobson, and Rachel Hughes, vol. 61; from 
Nathan Freeman, Ind., $2, vol. 61; from Anna Thomas, 
N. J., per Richard F. Mott, $2, vol. 61; from Edward 
D. Trump, Pa., $4, vols. 60 and 61, and for H. B. 
Humes, $4, vols. 60 and 61; from Levi 8S. Thomas, 
John G. Haines, Thomas W. Fisher, and Charles 
Grimshaw, Pa., $2 each, vol. 61; from Mary P. Gib- 
bons, Philada., $2, vol. 61; from Susan J. Yerkes, Fkfd., 
$2, vol. 61; from Mary T. Jones, Philada., $2, vol. 61; 
from Amy J. Brooks, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from Lloyd 
Balderston, Md., $6, being $2 each for himself and 
George Balderston, vol. 61, and $2 for Levi H. Atwater, 
to No. 39, vol. 61; from Sarah T. Warrington, N. J 
$2 
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vol. 61; from James M. Price, Philada., $2, vol. 
61; from Thomas Lippincott, Philada., $2, vol. 61; 
from James Kersey, Agent, Ind., $6, being $2 each for 
Mary Malinda Frazier, Abel H. Blackburn, and Aaron 
Shaw, vol. 61; from George Rhoads, W. Town, $2, vol. 
61; from Eliza J. Barton, Philada., $2, vol. 61; from 
Aaron Mekeel, Agent, N. Y., $12, being $2 each for 
Charles Wood, George F’. Wood, Jesse Mekeel, Ed- 
ward Pyle and Freelove Owen, vol. 61, and $2, for 
Elizabeth Mekeel, to No. 13, vol. 62; from Edith Fox, 
Pa., $2, vol. 61; for John Hopkins, Pa., $2, vol. 61; 
from Rebecca E. Bacon, Philada., $2, vol. 61; from 
Jane H. Pickering, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from Alexander 
C. Wood, N. J., $2, vol. 61, and for Rachel Cooper, $2, 
vol. 61; from Anna Mary Warrington, Pa., $2, vol. 61, 
and for Curtis H. Warrington, $2, vol. 61, and for T. 
Francis Warrington, Gtn., $2, to No. 9, vol. 62; from 
Sarah Ann Atkinson, Io., per Jesse Negus, Agent, $2, 
wol. 61; from Hannah H. Savery, Pa., $10, being $2 
each for herself, Stephen W. Savery, and George B. 
Mellor, Pa., Thomas H. Savery, Del., and Thomas B. 
Taylor, Philada., vol. 61; from Cyrenius Emmons, 
Kans., $2, vol. 61; from Henry Hall, Pa., $2, vol. 61; 
from Jones Yerkes, N. J., $2, to No. 9 vol. 62; from 
William Henry Brown, Gtn., $2, vol. 61; from Charles 
Moon, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from Thomas F. Scattergood, 
Pa., $8, being $2 each for himself, Sarah 8. Scatter- 
good, Anna M. Woodward, and Mary E. Forsythe, vol. 
61; from Parker Hall, Agent, O., $54, being $2 each 


for himself, Lewis Taber, Hannah Hall, Mary T, Hall 
Lewis Hall, John W. Smith, Robert Smith, Nathan R 
Smith, Joseph P. Binns, Jonathan Binns, Thomas 
Binns, Joseph Russell, Ellwood D. Whinery, Dayid 
Thomas, Gilbert McGrew, Richard Ashton, William 
Atkinson, Joseph P. Lupton, Israel Steer, Nathan 
Steer, Lindley B. Steer, Elisha B. Steer, Lindley Hal] 
Lindley M. Brackin, John Starbuck, and Oliver § 
Negus, vol. 61, and $2 for Ellwood Thomas, to No. 1 
vol. 62; from Guliann Hoyle, O., $2, vol. 61; from 
George Jones, Gtn., $2, vol. 61, and for Charles (, 
Haines, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from Henry W. Roberts, 
N. J., $2, vol. 61 ; from Samuel F. Balderston, Philada,, 
$2, vol. 61 ; from Mary Ann Sharpless, Pa., $2, vol. 61; 
from Joshua Taylor, Mich., $2, vol. 61. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 

These schools, under the care of the three Monthly 
Meetings of Friends of Philadelphia, will re-open in 
the new School-house 140 N. 16th St., above Arch, on 
Second-day, Ninth Mo. 12th, 1887. 

The department for Boys continues under the care 
of John H. Dillingham; that for Girls will be in 
charge of Anna Walton, an experienced teacher of 
established reputation; and both of them will be as- 
sisted by a corps of competent instructors, including 
Maria b. Chase, recently appointed to fill a vacancy 
in the Girls’ Department. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Primary Departments, will be 
continued in charge of Elizabeth Warner and Anna 
Yarnall. 

The new School-house is well adapted for conduct- 
ing a first class school; great care having been taken 
to provide all necessary comforts and conveniences, 
The heating and ventilation have been carefully at- 
tended to, and the cheerful and commodious character 
of the rooms, and the arrangements of the surrounding 
grounds are attractive. The scholars will have the 
benefit of Friends’ Library, within the same enclosure 
as the School-house. 

Children not members of our religious Society are 
admitted, and the attention of Friends and others is 
invited to these schools, which afford the opportunity 
for education free from the disadvantages which apper- 
tain to many seminaries. The terms are moderate, 
and our members who find the charges burdensome 
may be fully relieved. 

The School-house will be open daily from and after 
the fifth of Ninth Month, from 9 A. mM. to 12 M., and 3 
to 5 p. M., when teachers will be in attendance to give 
information and receive applications for admission. 

Further information may be obtained from JoHN 
W. Bippie, Treasurer of the Committee, No. 119 8. 
Fourth St. 


MOORESTOWN ACADEMY, 
Under the care of Chester Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, N. J., will re-open Ninth Month 5th, 1887. 
Wa rer L. Moors, Principal. 
Application may be made to Geo. Abbott, Jr., 
Mary W. Stokes, 
Moorestown, Burlington Co., New Jersey. 


WANTED 
A Friend for Matron at the Shelter for Colored Or- 
phans. Application can be made to 
Mary Wood, 914 Pine St. 
Hannah R. Newbold, 643 Franklin St. 
Anna W., Lippincott, 460 North Seventh St. 


TOUGHKENAMON BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, 
Will re-open Tenth Month 3rd, 1887. 
Hanna M. Cope, Principal. 
Hanna Cooper, Assistant. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Until further notice the stage will connect with the 
trains which leave Broad St. Station at 7.07, 8.53, 2.47 
and 4.55; and at other times on timely notice being 
sent to J.G. WiruurAMs, Supt. 
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Drep, at West Chester, Penna., on the 9th of Eighth 
Month, SARAH YARNALL, in the 72d year of her age, 
a member and elder of Birmingham Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 





